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Translated for this Journal. 


From Felix Mendelssohn's “Travelling- 
Letters.” 
(Continued from page 363). 
Naptes, April 13, 1831. 
Dear Rebecca ! 

This represents the birthday letter; may it 
wear a holiday face to you !—It comes a day after 
the fair, but it means none the less well ; for my- 
self, I have spent the festival day strangely this 
time, but most beautifully ;—only I could not 
write, for I had neither table nor ink. I stuck 
deep in the Pontine marshes. May a happy 
year lie before you, and may we meet somewhere ; 
if you thought of me that day, our thoughts must 
have met somewhere on the Brenner, or in In- 
spruck, for I thought continually of you. Even 
if you do not look at the date of the letter, you 
must remark by the tone of it, that I am in 
Naples. I have not yet been able to come to any 
serious, tranquil thought ; it is altogether too gay 
around me here ; it invites one to do nothing and 
to think nothing, and already the example of so 
many thousand people urges one irresistibly that 
way. I mean, indeed, that it shall soon be other- 
wise ; but it will have to go on in this way during 
the first days, that I see. I stand now for hours 
long on my balcony, and gaze upon Vesuvius 
and the gulf. 

But I must now attempt once more my old 
style of description ; else the material accumu- 
lates too much, and I become confused, and you 
will not be able to follow me clearly. So much 
that is new storms in continually upon me, that I 
need only send a diary, for you to know how I 
live and am affected. And so I make a begin- 
ning, and confess, that the taking leave of Rome 
was very hard to me. I had lived there so calmly 
and yet so excited, had made so many dear 
friendly acquaintances and became so much at 
home, that the last days with their disquietudes 
and runnings about seemed doubly disagreeable. 
The last evening I went to Vernet, to thank him 
for my quite finished portrait, and to take leave, 
There we made some music, talked politics, played 
chess, and so at a late hour I went down the 
Monte Pincio to my house, packed my things, 
and started off on the next morning with my 
travelling companions. 

I sat in the cabriolet, looked at the scenery. 
and could dream to my heart’s content. Arrived 
at quarters in the evening, we all went to walk; 
the couple of days were more like a pleasure trip 
than a journey. The way from Rome to Naples 
is the richest thing I know, and the whole mode 
of travelling very pleasant. You fly away across 
the plain ; for a little drink-money the postilions 
drive like mad, which is quite to the purpose in 
the marshes. If you wish to see the country, you 
have only to refuse the drink-money, and instant- 
ly you go slower. From Albano over Ariccia 
and Gonzano to Velletri the road leads always 
between hills, which are deeply shaded with all 
sorts of trees, up hill and down hiil, through 





alleys of elms, past cloisters and images of saints. 
On one side the Campagna with its heath bloom 
and its motley colors remains still in sight ;—over 
yonder comes the sea, which gleamed beautifully 
in the sunshine, and then the clearest sky, for 
since Sunday it has become splendid weather. 
So we drove into Velletri, our first night’s lodging 
place; there we found a great church festival. 
The handsome women, with their splendidly 
original faces, went in troups up and down the 
alleys; the men in their mantles stood grouped 
on the streets,—the church was hung with gar- 
lands of green leaves; we heard the sound of a 
bass-vinl and some fiddles inside as we passed ; on 
the square there were preparations for fireworks ; 
then the sun went down clear and tranquil, and 
the Pontine plain, with its thousand colors, and 
the rocks, jutting out singly against the horizon, 
showed us the way which we were to travel 


the next day. 
After supper I felt like walking on a little, and 


discovered a kind of illumination; it was all alive 
upon the streets, and when at last I came into 
the spot where the church was, and turned round 
the corner, the whole street on both sides was 
set with burning torches, and the people walked 
to and fro in the middle, crowding one another, 
and delighted that they could see each other so 
distinctly in the night. How prettily it looked, 
T cannot tell. The crowd was greatest just before 
the church ; I pressed in with the rest: the little 
building was filled with kneeling people, worship- 
ping the elevated host; no one spoke a word: 
nor was there any music; this stillness, the illumi- 
nated church, the many kneeling women with 
their white kerchiefs on their heads, and their 
white dresses, were something really solemn! A 
wonderfully handsome, clever Italian youth ex- 
plained to me out there the whole festival, and 
assured me that it would be still much finer, were 
it not for the commotions that had broken out ; 
these had cost them the horse races, the tar bar- 
rels, &c., and therefore it was a pity that the 
Austrians had not come earlier. 

The next day at six o’clock we went on into 
the Pontine marshes. It is a sort of mountain 
road; you drive through a perfectly straight 
alley of trees on a plain ; on one side of the alley 
stands a continuous chain of mountains, on the 
other spread the marshes. But these are over- 
grown with countless flowers, and smell very 
sweetly; only in the long run it grows cloying, 
and I felt very clearly the oppressive air, in spite 
of the bright weather. Along the chaussée flows 
a canal, which Pius VI. had made to drain the 
marshes. In it sat a lot of buffaloes, who only 
stuck their heads out of the water, and felt very 
comfortable there. The straightness of the road 
produces a singular effect; for precisely as you 
see the end of the mountain chain, looking along 
the alley of trees, at the first station, just so it is 
at the second and the third also; only always so 
many miles nearer and bigger ;— Terracina, 
which lies right at the end of the alley, you do 
not see until you are close before it. Then you 





turn suddenly to the left around a rocky corner, 
and have the whole sea before you; citron 
gardens, palms, and all the Southern vegetation 
on the declivity before the city ; the towers look- 
ing out over the bushes, and the haven stretching 
out into the sea. The sea is still to me the most 
beautiful thing in nature. I love it almost more 
than I do the sky. Of all Naples the sea has 
given me the most delightful impression ; I always 
feel well, when I see the bare wide watery sur- 
face beforeme. From Terracina begins properly 
the South. There you are in another land, and 
every plant, every shrub reminds you of it. I 
was particularly pleased with two mighty moun- 
tain ridges, between which the road runs; they 
were without trees or shade, but overgrown from 
top to bottom with wall-flowers, so that they 
looked entirely yellow, and the scent was almost 
too strong. There is great lack of large trees 
and grass. The nests Fondi and Itri look quite 
robber-like and grim. The houses cling to the 
rocky walls; great mediceual towers in the midst 
of them; many sentries and posts visible on the 
mountain peaks; but we came through without 


an adventure. 
We spent the evening in Mola di Gaeta. 


There is the famous balcony, where, looking out 
over lemon and orange gardens, you have the 
blue sea before you, with Vesuvius and the islands 
in the distance. That was on the 11th of April ; 
now as I had celebrated the whole day by myself 
in silence, I could not help informing my compan- 
ions in the eventng, that it was your birthday ; 
and so your health was drunk; indeed an old 
Englishman, who was present, drank it with us 
and wished me “a happy return to my sister.” 
I drained the glass to your prosperity, and thought 
of you. Be unchanged when we meet again! 
With such thoughts I walked up and down dur- 
ing the rest of the evening in the lemon garden 
or the seashore, and heard how the waves from 
such a distance pushed one another in to land, 
and now and then plashed very gently. It was. 
a heavenly night! Among a thousand things, 
which passed through my head, the Grillparzer 
example occurred to me, which it is really impos- 
sible to set to music, and for which very reason 
Fanny has composed it wondrous well ; seriously 
though, I sang the song over to myself a long 
while, for I was standing just then in the scene 
of which it speaks. The sea had followed, given 
up its burthen und was very tranquil. That was 
the first song. Now came on the following day 
the second ; for the sea, to look upon it, was half 
meadow, half ether and the fine ladies nodded, 
as well as the olive tree and cypress; but they 
were all brown, and I did not come out of the 
prose of it!—What gleams through the foliage, 
sparkling like gold? Mere cartridge boxes and 
sabres; for the king was holding a review in . St. 
Agatha, and soldiers defiled upon both sides of 
the way; they seemed doubly good to me, because 
they resembled the Prussian, and because for a 
long time I had seen only the Pope’s soldiers, 
Some bore dark lanterns on their muskets, since 
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they had marched by night; it all looked very 
smart and gay. Now we come into a short rocky 
pass, and at the end of it descend into the Cam- 
pan valley. It is the most charming valley that 
I ever saw; like an immeasurable garden; far 
and wide planted and overgrown ; on the one side 
the blue line of the sea, on the other the soft 
mountain ranges, still overlooked by snow peaks; 
in the distance Vesuvius and the islands, looming 
above the plain in the blue vapor; the road was 
straight toward them. Alleys of large trees in- 
tersect the wide field; plants burst out under 
every stone. Grotesque aloes, cactuses on all 
sides; a fragrance and a vegetation, like mad ; 
it is incredibly agreeable, What in England is 
enjoyable through men, is so here through nature ; 
and as there there is no spot of which somebody 
has not taken possession, and cultivated and 
adorned it, so here there is none where nature 
does not take possession, and bring forth flowers 
and herbs and everything beautiful. The Cam- 
pan valley is fertility itself. Over the whole 
boundless surface, bordered in the distance by 
the blue mountains and the blue sea, there is 
nothing but green to be seen. And so we come 
to Capua. I cannot blame Hannibal for stopping 
too long there. 

From Capua to Naples you go incessantly 
through trees, which are hung with grape vines, 
until at the end of the alleys Mt. Vesuvius, and 
the sea with Capri, and the mass of houses lie 
before you. I live here in St. Lucia as in heaven ; 
for in the first place I have Vesuvius, the moun- 
tains to Castellamare, and the gulf before me ; and 
in the second place it is three stories high. 
Unfortunately the rogue of a Vesuvius never 
smokes at all, and looks like any other beautiful 
mountain. To compensate for that, they go back 
and forth evenings in the gulf with lights in little 
boats, to catch swordfish. That is a fine sight 
too. Farewell you dear ones! Feix. 





Napiss, April 20 1881. 


One must get so used to finding all things turn 
out differently from what he expects or calculates, 
that you will not wonder if, instead of a diary, 
you receive only a short letter, to announce that 
I am well, and not much more. As for the scen- 
ery, I cannot describe it, and if you have formed 
no idea of it from all those who have spoken and 
written about it, I shal! scarcely be ablejto give you 
any. For it isindescribably beautiful for just that 
reason, that one cannot describe it. What else I 
might report of now, would be my life here: but 
that has been so simple, that in two words I am 
done. I have not wished to make acquaintances, 
because I shall remain fixed here only a few 
weeks at the most, and then shall make tours in 
the surrounding country, and because I only want 
to become well acquainted with nature here- 
abouts. So I have been to bed at nine in the 
evening, risen at five in the morning, to refresh 
myself in the morning light by looking down 
from my balcony upon Vesuvius, the sea, and the 
coast of Sorrento ;-then I have taken long and 
very lonely walks, sought out my own favorite 
points of view, in which I had the pleasure of 
knowing my finest point was one almost entirely 
unknown to the Neapolitans. In these walks I 
selected some house on the hill, to which I toiled 
my way up, or followed only my idea, allowed 
the night with moonlight to surprise me, then 
made acquaintance with the vintagers, to find 





my way back agein, so that I came at last quite 
weary, about nine, through the Villa Reale home. 
How the moon-lit sea, with charming Capri, 
ooks then from the Villa, how the blossoming 
acacias almost intoxicate you with their fragrance, 
how strangely the fruit trees look all sprinkled 
over with rose blossoms, as if they had rosy 
foliage—that again is indescribable. And _ since 
I have lived mostly in and with nature, I cannot 
write so much as formerly; perhaps we shall 
come back to it orally some day ; then the little 
pictures in our sitting room will furnish matter 
and points of connection for narrations. This 
one thing though; that I agree with you, dear 
Fanny, in what you ence said years ago, that your 
favorite was the isle of Nisida: perhaps you have 
already forgotten it, but I have not. It lies be- 
fore one, as if it were mae only for a pleasure 
place. Coming out from the woods of Bagnuolo, 
one is almost frightened, because it rises so near 
and large and green out of the sea, while the 
other islands, Procida, Ischia and Capri, lie there 
in the distance, undefined, with their blue 
shadows. Brutus hid himself upon the island 
after the murder of Cesar, and Cicero visited 
him there; then the sea lay between, just as it 
does now, and the rocks hung arching over into 
the sea, and the green grew upon them, just so- 
Those are antiquities that please me, and give 
me something to think about, more than a few 
fragments of old crumbling walls! 

I never could imagine such thorough-going 
snperstition and love of deception as I find here 
in the people. Nature has freqnently disgusted 
me, for the Swiss, about whom father was so 
vexed, are really innocent children of nature in 
comparison. My landlord gives me regularly too 
little change for a piastre; then I tell him so, 
and then he quietly brings out the rest. The 
only acquaintance I mean to make here, shall be 
musical, so as to leave nothing incomplete ; for 
instance the Fodor, who does not sing in public, 
Donizetti, Coccia, and so forth. 

Now a few words tu you, dear father. You 
have written me, that you would not like to have 
me go to Sicily, and I accordingly have given 
up that plan, although I cannot deny that it will 
be rather hard for me; for really it was more 
than a“ whim” of mine. There are no dangers 
at all to be feared; indeed, to make my heart 
right heavy, there is a steambcat to sail upon the 
4th of May, which will make the whole tour, and 
many Germans, probably also our ambassador 
here, will goin it; and I should have liked to see 
a fire-vomiting mountain, since the bad Vesuvius 
does not even smoke. Nevertheless your pre- 
scriptions have always so far so harmonized with 
my own wishes, that I will not let the first oppor- 
tunity go by, of being obedient to you against 
my momentary wish ; and so I have strnck Sicily 
out from my travelling route. Perhaps we shall 
see each other again so much the sooner. 

And now farewell; to-day I will take a walk 


to Capo di Monte. Your FELIX. 
(To be continued.) 





Franz Schubert. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
From the German of Dr. Hetnrics von Kreissir. 
(Continued from page 355 ) 
Whoever gave Schubert a subject for musical 
treatment, could do so in the conviction that, if 
the subject smited him, the composition would be 


ready in the shortest time. 





Thus the well known 
song, * The Wanderer,” by Schmidt of Liibek, 
was composed_in an incredibly short time ; the 
same was the™ease with the “ Erl-king,” which, 
after he had read the ballad through repeatedly 
in great excitement, he at once set to music just 
as fast as it was possible to write down the notes. 
But especially the following fact testifies alike to 
the lightning-like rapidity of his conception, and 
to the obligingness with which he sought to meet 
the wishes of others. 

Fraiilein Anna Fréhlich, teacher of singing at 
the Conservatorium, and distinguished by her 
musical knowledge, at whose suggestion Schubert 
had already composed some very beautiful female 
choruses, proposed to celebrate the birthday (Aug: 
11, 1827) of her pupil, Friiulein Louise Gosnar 
(afterwards Frau von Sonnleithner), who was 
then passing the summer with her parents in 
Unterdobling, by arranging a serenade in the 
garden of the country house. To this end Grill- 
parzer had composed the poem: “ Softly linger- 
ing in the stilly twilight,” and she gave it to 
Schubert with the request that he would set it to 
music for her sister Josephine (mezzo soprano) 
and a female chorus, as a serenade. Schubert 
took the poem in hand,went into a window recess, 
read it attentively through a couple of times, and 
then said smiling: “ I have it already, it is done, 
and it will be right good.” After a day or two he 
brought the charming composition. But through 
a misunderstanding the piece was composed for 
alto solo and male chorus ; now when Fri. Froh- 
lich called his attention to this mistake, he good- 
humoredly took the manuscript back again and 
brought it the next day re-wrought in the way 
that had been desired.* 

Although Schubert, especially in his later 
years, when his works enjoyed a constantly 
increasing recognition, was fully conscious of his 
worth, and could not of course help being so, yet 
he remained always to the end of his life extreme- 
ly modest. While still a boy, he asked a friend, 
who had been listening to some little songs he had 
composed to poems by Klopstock, whether he 
believed that anything would ever come of him; 
the friend replied, that he was already something 
clever , and Schubert said: ** Sometimes I think 
so myself in secret. But who can do anything 
after Beethoven ?” For him he cherished even 
in his early years the highest reverence; and 
repeatedly, while he was at the Convict, he would 
tell of a performance, for which the orchestra 
had been summoned to Schénbrunn, a few months 
before he entered there, at which Beethoven and 
Tauber, the music master of the Archduke Ru- 
dolph, were present. Afterwards he frequently 
saw Beethoven, without any more intimate rela- 
tion springing up between them; which is not to 
be wondered at, considering Beethoven’s inacces- 
sibility. The great master seems to have first 
become more nearly acquainted with Schubert’s 
compositions in the last period of his life; and as 
Jean Paul, who felt himself attracted in a high 
degree by Schubert’s genius, found consolation 
in his songs after he had become blind in his last 
years, and only a few hours before his death 
desired to hear the “ Erl-king,” so Beethoven in 
the last days of his life got interested in the songs 
of Schubert, which until then had remained 
almost entirely unknown to him. A. Schindler, 


* This composition even now is given with the best effect by 
men’s voices. 
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the well-known faithful friend and biographer of 
Beethoven, relates the following concerning it: 

“As the sickness, to Beethoven 
yielded after four months suffering, rendered his 
usual mental activity impossible from the begin- 
ning, we had to think of some diversion for him, 
such as corresponded to his taste and inclination, 
And so it came about, that I laid before him a 
collection of Schubert’s songs, about 60 in num- 


which 


ber, and among them many which were still in 
manuscript. This was done not only with the 
view of affording him an agreeable entertainment, 
but also to give him an opportunity to become 
acquainted with Schubert in his essential charac- 
ter, so that he might acquire a more favorable 
opinion of his talent, which had been rendered 
suspicious to him by the cheap enthusiasts, who 
very likely thought the same of others of his 
contemporaries. The great master, who before 
this did not know five songs of Schubert, was 
astonished at the number of them, and was quite 
unwilling to believe, that Schubert up to that 
time (February 1827) had already written more 
than 500 songs. Bnt if he was astonished at the 
number, he was seized with the highest admira- 
tion when he come to know their contents. 
Through several successive days he could not 
separate himself from them, and he lingered for 
hoursat a time daily overIphigenia’s monologue,” 
the “Limits of Humanity,” ‘“ Omnipotence,” 
“The young Nun,” “ Viola,” the “ Miller 
Songs,” and others. With joyful inspiration he 
cried out repeatedly: “ Truly, in that Schubert 
dwells a divine spark !”—* If I had had this 
poem, I too would have set it to music!” And 
so with most of the poems, whose subject matter, 
meaning and original treatment on the part of 
Schubert he could not praise sufficiently. So too 
he could not comprehend how Schubert had time 
“to set about such long poems, many of which 
contain ten others,” as he expressed it. He 
meant to say, poems which are as long as ten 
others put together; of such songs in the grand 
style alone Schubert has produced about a hun- 
dred, which are by no means merely of a lyrical 
character, but contain the most long-spun ballads 
and scenes in dialogue, so dramatically treated, 
that they would be in place in the opera itself, 
and would not fail of their effect even there. 
What would the great master have said probably, 
if he had got sight of the Ossian songs, “ Die 
Biirgschaft,” “ Elysium,” “ The Diver,” and other 
great ones, which have recently appeared for the 
first time ?—In short, the respect, which Beet- 
hoven acquired for Schubert’s talent, was so 
great, that he now wanted to see also his operas 
and piano works; but his sickness was already 
gaining upon him to such a degree, that he could 
not gratify this wish. Yet he continued to speak 
often of Schubert and prophecied: that “ this 
man will yet make much noise in the world,” as 
well as lamented that he had not become ac- 


quainted with him earlier.” 
If Beethoven knew only a small part of Schu- 


bert’s musical achievements, the latter was so 
much the more familiar with the works of Beet. 
hoven. Sympathetic chords with the great 
master are found in many of his more important 
compositions, and he too drew, like so many 
others, upon the treasures of the mighty one. 
This affinity is particularly prominent in the 
piano-forte and other instrumental works of 
Schubert, but without the least loss to his own 





originality. Tenderness, richness of fancy, glow- 
ing enthusiasm, the charm of melodies and the 
expression of blooming life form properly the 
element, in which Schubert moved; and in the 
ascendancy of these peculiarities lies the reason 
why we sometimes miss that strict proportion, 
that grand earnestness and artistic understanding, 
that thrilling power and energy of expression, 
and that compressed force, by which Beethoven 
looms so gigantic over all. 

“ Sehubert,” writes his glowing admirer, Robert 
Schumann, speaking of the last piano Sonatas 
(dedicated to him), “Schubert will always be 
the favorite of youth; he shows youth what it 
wants, an over-flowing heart, bold thoughts, swift 
action ; tells it, what it most loves, of romantic 
stories, maidens and adventures, and even min- 
gles wit and humor in it; but not so much as 
thereby to disturb the tenderer ground feeling. 
Moreover he adds wings to the player's own fancy, 
as no other composer besides Beethoven has done. 
Allusions to him are fonnd on all sides; but even 
without him Schubert would have been no other ; 
his individuality perhaps would only have forced 
its way through later. Compared to Beethoven, 
Schubert is a maiden character, by far more 
talkative, softer and broader; compared to him, 
a child carelessly playing among giants. True, 
he also brings forward his strong passages, he also 
summons up masses ; but it is always the relation 
of woman to man, who commands, where she 
entreats and persuades ; but all this only as com- 
pared to Beethoven ; compared to others, he is 
man enough, the boldest and most generous of 


the more modern musicians.” 
(To be continued.) 





(From Novello’s Musical Times.) 


Life and Labors of Vincent Novello. 


BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 
(Continued from page 356.) 


Vincent Novello’s unaffected sympathy with pu- 
pils and musical aspirants—both professional and 
amateur—was a marked feature in his character 
throughout his own musical life. He was lavish in 
imparting knowledge ; patient in conveying instruc- 
tion, cordial in manner, hearty in communication, 
benevolent in encouragement. His most eminent 
pupil was Edward Holmes, the author of ‘A ramble 
among the musicians in Germany,” and of ‘‘Mozart’s 
Life.” In order to facilitate the more assiduous 
study of the young man, Mr. Novello received Ed- 
ward Holmes as an inmate of his own house ; so that 
at all hours left free by other avocations, he could 
superintend the progress of his pupil in theory and 
practice. Mr. Holmes became thoroughly versed in 
harmony, and was, for many years, organist of Pop- 
lar Church, and at Holloway Chapel. He was not 
only a sound musician, but his taste for letters gave 
him that polished vigor of style which distinguishes 
his writings upon the Art. From his schoolfellowship 
with John Keats and Charles Cowden Clarke, Ed- 
ward Holmes had early acquired a strong predilection 
for Jiterature; and his becoming a resident under 
Vincent Novello’s roof confirmed the bent. Books 
were chief sources of recreation to the master; and 
the pupil naturally fell into a liking that chimed with 
his own original preference. Reading had so great 
acharm for Vincent Novello, that he indulged it at 
every moment which did not interfere with his Art- 
pursuit. He would read at night; he would read as 
he went along the streets to his lesson-giving; and 
many atime have friends smiled to see him pass 
them by unnoticed, absorbed in his volume, making 
his way through the crowded thoroughfare, indiffer- 
ent to the jostle of hurrying passengers. The sub- 
jects that most interested him were fiction, travel and 
natural science. The romances cf Walter Scott, the 
novels of Miss Burney and Lady Morgan, the tales 
of Miss Edgeworth, were main favorites of his; 
while works on chemistry, astronomy, and mechan- 
ics, engaged his attention, together with voyages and 
tours. As a youth, he had a fondness for two pas- 
times that fascinated him powerfully, billiard-playing 





and skating ; but when he found that their pursuit 
was in danger of becoming too engrossing, and of 
trenching upon the time demanded by his self-dedica- 
tion to Music, he resolutely abstained from either,and 
gave them both up for evermore. When a very voung 
man, also, he had a taste and talent for acting. There 
still exists a certain playbill of a private performance 
of Shakespeare’s first part of Henry IV., wherein 
figures the part of Sir John Falstaff as played by 
“Mr. Howard ;” which was the name assumed by 
young Vincent Novello on that occasion. This par- 
tiality for theatrieals abided by him in the shape of 
interest in our best actors, and frequent going to the 
theatre. John Kemble, Elliston, Bannister, Munden, 
and Liston, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Davenport, and Miss 
Kelly, were idols of his; while his admiration for 
Mrs. Jordan amounted to a young man’s enamored 
fancy. He would often afterwards expatiate on the 
enchantment of “her laugh, her exquisite laugh,” 
and of “her arch roguish smile,” with a gusto that 
betrayed the bewitchment he had once felt. 

Tt was pleasant to mark—and still more pleasant 
to recall, for the emulation of his survivors—how 
Vincent Novello’s inclinations were ever held sub- 
servient to his principles. Not only did he give up 
favorite sports, when they threatened to impede 
study; but he made his attraction for the theatre a 
means of cultivation and improvement for his chil- 
dren. As arefining influence, the highest Drama, 
and the best acting, are valuable in the hands of a 
judicious parent; and, allowed as a rare treat, they 
produce an impression no less good than delightful. 
Some of these theatre-treats remain still as bright 
points in “the dark backward and abysm of time”’ to 
the remembrance of Vincent Novello’s children.— 
Once, riding home on his shoulder, tired and sleepy, 
after the glory of going “to see the play ;” so 
young was then the rememberer, so kind was the 
good father. Once, a wondrous night of finely cast 
comedy, when Munden played Old Dornton ; Ellis- 
ton, young Dornton; Terry, Sulky ; Knight, Silky; 
Mrs. Harlowe and Miss Kelly the Widow and the 
Spinster, in “ The Road to Ruin; and when the 
farce was “The Turnpike Gate,” with Munden as 
Crack, the Cobbler. Once, a night of joyful sur- 
prise, when the father, coming home tired with along 
day’s school-teaching, bade his little girl get Shake- 
speare’s play of “Much ado about nothing,” and 
read him the opening scenes while he ate his dinner 
(which she had prepared, laying the cloth for Papa, 
as Mamma was up stairs with the new baby); and 
then, as a reward for his daughter’s good housewif- 
ery, telling her to put on her bonnet and he would 
take her to Covent Garden Theatre, to see Charles 
Kemble play Benedick. 

Vincent Novello’s economy of time, and his inde- 
fatigable industry, were the reason of his achieving 
so much. That which has been printed and given to 
the world is scarcely a third of the manuscripts he 
made. His editing generally implied re-writing the 
whole work ; voice-parts as well as separate accom- 
paniment, which he himself added. His speed in 
copying was really wonderful; while the neatness 
and distinctness of the writing equalled its rapidity. 
An anecdote will serve to exemplify his power in this 
respect. Atthe Musical Festival in 1828, in York 
Minster, he obtained permission to have a copy 
taken of Purcell’s four anthems, and the evening 
Service in G minor, which were unique in the Min- 
ster library. The copyist to whom Mr. Novello ap- 
plied, said he should require three weeks to transcribe 
them; and next morning, on consideration, said 
they would more probably take five weeks to write 
out. Mr. Novello smiled, and replied that he himself 
had already made a copy of the whole series during 
the previons day; for that, having begun toflook them 
over, he had set to at once, and never left his task 
till it was completed. The original manuscripts 
were destroyed ip the fire at York Minster not long 
after, and Vincent Novello was enabled to give back 
a transcript of that music to the Minster library, 
which, but for his assiduity, would have been lost to 
the world. 

Of the music which he gained leave to transcribe 
from the library in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Novello selected and copied material for 
ten yolumes beyord the five he published under the 
title of “The Fitzwilliam Music.” 

The extreme correctness of his works arose from 
his habit of keeping a pocket-book in four columns 
(for the page, the staff, the bar, the note), wherein 
errors were carefully noted at the time of discovery, 
wheu playing or reading the works after publication, 
and which errors he pertinaciously required should 
be corrected in the plates, with a proof sent to him; 
thereby causing much impatience to his engraver, but 
securing the continued improvement of his editions. 
His particularity and exactitude in the matter of 
proof-sheets and revises were remarkable. Rarely 
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did he allow the proofs of the day to remain uncor- 
rected; so that he was unburthened by arrears. At 
some period of the twenty-four hours he was sure to 
find some odd moment in which to fulfill the task of 
correction ; and often the roll of proofs from the 
coat-pocket, and the scrap of red pencil from the 
waistcoat-pocket, were drawn forth during the few 
minutes of waiting for a meal, or while preparing to 
go out. No man better understood and put in prac- 
tice the philosophy of the French proverb, Sauvez 
vos quarts-d’heures. Not only had he this wisdom of 
saving valuable stray quarters of hours; but he pos- 
sessed that faculty of “making time,” with which 
very diligent and very persevering people are enducd. 
Frequently, after returning from the theatre, or after 
an evening’s brilliant conversation and gay supper 
with some friends, Vincent Novello would sit down 
to a batch of proofs with as wakeful and active a spirit 
of energy as though it were noon-day instead of long 

ast midnight. His order and method equalled his 
industry and perseverance. He was not orderly ac- 
cording to some persons’ ideas of neatness ; his books 
and papers lay in heaps that looked disorderly ; but 
he had his own notions of “classing” them, as he 
called it ; and had the same repugnance to their be- 
ing arranged or dusted by other hands than his own, 
which that zealous antiquary, Jonathan Oldbuck felt, 
when protesting against the officiousness of his 
“womankind.” Vincent Novello was methodical 
after his own peculiar fashion; and though it might 
not be an ordinary fashion, yet it had extraordinarily 
advantageous results. His account books had not 
the conventional appearance of ledgers, and were not 
kept on the system pursued by clerkly personages ; 
but they presented a miuute and accurate statement 
of each transaction, and gave faithful record of 
every receipt and payment. His note-books were 
= and simple: but they contained details both 
uminous and voluminous, such as few gilt-edged or 
richly bound memorandum-books can boast. In ex- 
amining musical libraries, he made very ample notes: 
not only lists of compositions by the various authors; 
but thematic catalogues, so as to be able to collate or 
compare with the contents of other manuscript 
sources. 


Punctuality was a prominent characteristic of Vin- 
cent Novello. Not only in professional engagements 
was he scrupulously exact, but he observed the same 
precision with regard to pleasure appointments. He 
liked to be earlier than the time specified: and at a 
coach office or railway station, a playhouse or a pic- 
ture gallery, he always arrived a few minutes before- 
hand ; saying that he preferred waiting on the spot, 
to the chance of being there too late. In his profes- 
sional avocations, he was so punctual in attendance, 
that during the seven-and-twenty years that he tanght 
in one school (in Brunswick Square), he never miss- 
ed a single day in the bi-weekly lesson-giving there ; 
and during the six-and-twenty years that he played 
the organ at the Portuguese Embassy’s Chapel in 
South Street, Grosvenor Square, he never missed the 
performance of a single Sunday’s service, with the 
exception of one, which occurred at a period when a 
pe grief (the recent loss of a favorite child) 
7 rendered this exertion in public impossible to 

im. 

Vincent Novello’s attachment to this favorite child, 
his boy Sydney, had something of an exclusive fond- 
ness about it, that rendered it different from his affec- 
tion towards his other children. The little fellow 
was singularly handsome—what is known in com- 
mon parlance as “the flower of the flock.” Symme- 
try of form and limb, bloom of complexion, regu- 
larity of feature, grace and freedom of action, curly 

old-brown hair, eyes of a deep violet blue, thick 
ong eyelashes, and a certain brightness, brilliancy, 
and dash in all he said and did, made this hoy a 
family darling. Some of his scape-grace ways— 
such as once upon atime mounting on a stool to 
reach the candle, that he might try and burn off at 
its flame some of the auburn brushes on his eyelids, 
which he chose to consider a troublesome appendage, 
from their frequently attracting notice and admiration 
under the guise of laughing at them—made him only 
the more an idol among his brothers and sisters ; 
while the parents shared the idolatry even in reprov- 
ing the prank. As for the father, he hardly car- 
ed to veil his idolizing by affected reproof ; he openly 
spoiled Sydney, and the spoiling seemed universally 
admitted as the most natural thing in the world. He 
would seat the boy on his knee while writing ; break 
off his work to attend to or play with him; give up 
talking to answer his prattle and questions ; and sit 
down to the pianoforte, after giving lessons on it for 
hours, to play the dance tunes which the boy asked 
for, one after another. Many an antiquated country 
dance air of “The Tank,” “The Triumph,” or “Sir 
Roger de Coverly,” are associated with Sydney’s 
childish demand for “More, Papa, more!” while an 





old French tune, known as Voulez vous dancer Ifade- 
moiselle? was established by him as the one he meant 
to ask for when he despotically said—‘‘Now play the 
Fatty-forty, Mr. Vincent.” 

The anguish felt on the death of this boy-treasure 
was the foundation of the first of those long and 
severe fits of illness, which beset Vincent Novello at 
intervals during certain periods of his life. They 
were not so much illness, as malady of the spirits ; 
not so much physical ailment as utter depression, de- 
jection, and prostration of the faculty for enjovment. 
While the digestive organs assuredly suffered to a 
certain amount, the nervous temperament was dis- 
ordered to a pitiable degree. So long as this sombre 
visitation lasted, a deep melancholy settled upon the 
patient’s mind, and deprived it of all powers of ‘ak- 
ing pleasure in life, family, friends, or pursuits. 
Even his beloved Art, his adored Music, ceased to 
have interest for him; and it was only mechanically, 
and asa mere matter of principle, that he fulfilled his 
professional duties. He attended to his pupils, he 
superintended his various publications as usual, so 
far as intellectual exertion was concerned; but the 
elastic delight, the joyful alacrity with which he la- 
bored in his musical avocation when blessed with full 
health, entirely vanished while under the dominion 
of these periodical fits of disordered liver, or spleen. 
Obstruction of bile, from over sedentary habits, was 
the cause frequently assigned by medical men as the 
one which occasioned these visitations of gloom ; and 
it is probable that, ina great measure, devotion to 
Art-toil, with carelessness in the matter of regular 
meal times, helped to originate those fits of illness, 
one of the earliest of which attacked him on the 
loss of Sydney. Not long before this boy’s death, 
the family had removed from 240, Oxford Street to 
8, Perey Street, Bedford Square; and here for a few 
years (from about 1820 to 1823) they resided. It 
was during this period that Mr. Novello obtained 
from Prince Esterhazy the permission to publish 
some more of Haydn’s Masses ; and the energy with 
which he entered into this new production aided to 
revive his suspended spirit of musical interest. 

The next removal of the Novello’s was to Shack- 
lewell Green; as Vincent had an idea that country 
walks, with cessation from the late hours and social 
gatherings of town existence, would conduce to en- 
tirely restore his health. 

The experiment proved partially successful ; but 
after two or three years’ trial, was abandoned, from 
the parents’ conviction that their children’s advance- 
ment in the world would suffer from protracted se- 
clusion in a suburban village. Now that their boys 
and girls were reaching an age to require placing in 
such positions as would enable them advantageously 
to commence their several appointed careers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Novello returned to the Metropolis, and 
went to live at 22 Bedford Street, Covent Gar- 
den as being a central situation ; although they soon 
left this house for another no less so—No. 66, Gt. 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Her marriage with a man of letters, when she had 
just attained her nineteenth year, confirmed their 
eldest daughter’s early ambition to make literature 
her profession; while their eldest son’s decided bent 
for imi and mechanics, which seemed to mark 
him out by preference for an engineer or a man of 
practical science, had been merged, on prudential 
considerations, in a sedulous cultivation and acquire- 
ment of such knowledge as should best fit him for 
becoming a music publisher, and promulgator of his 
father’s musical productions. The second daughter’s 
sweet voice and predilection for the stage, induced 
her parents to place her under the tuition of Mrs. 
Blaine ITunt, formerly Miss Merry, a fellow-pupil 
with Miss Stephens of Thomas Welsh; and the 
second son’s marked talent for painting—amounting 
to genius, in its youthful strength of ability and de- 
velopment—led_ his father and mother to send Ed- 
ward as a student to Mr. Sass, the first master for 

oung artists, in skillful preparation as draughtsmen 
fore they become colorists. The third daughter, 
Emma, subsequently evinced a similar inclination for 
an artist’s career ; and was also a pupil in Mr. Sass’s 
studio 
(To be continued.) 





Daniel Steibelt. 


Steibelt was born at Berlin, in 1775. His father 
was a well-known manufacturer of pianos. Steibelt’s 
musical talents were developed at an early age, and 
good fortune introduced him to the notice of Wil- 
liam the Third of Prussia, under whose patronage 
he was enabled to pursue his studies in playing and 
composition. He afterwards travelled abroad, and 
resided during fifteen years alternately in London 
and Paris. During Steibelt’s residence in Paris, it 
is said that he gave considerable offence to his fellow- 
artists, by assuming an air of hauteur incompatible 


with the modesty of a professor. 





He affected to des- 
pise his mother tongue, and preferred speaking bad 
French to good German. In 1799, he returned to 
Germany, and afterwards went to Russia, where he 
had the honor of being nominated, by the Emperor 
Alexander, to the office of chapel-master. He died 
at St. Petersbury, the 20th of September, 1823, after 
a painful and protracted illness. Due respect was 
shown to his memory by the united efforts of his 
brother artists, assisted by a great number of ama- 
teurs, who performed a solemn dirge to his honor. 

Steibelt was not less esteemed as an admirable 
player than as a pleasing composer. His strength as 
a pianist lay chiefly in works of the bravura kind, 
which he executed with precision, power and effect, 
united to a singular grace and delicacy of manner. 
His compositions for the pianoforte, particularly 
those of the middle pzart of his life, had numerous 
admirers both in Germany and England ; but, still 
more, particularly in France. ‘This may easily be 
accounted for from the character of his music, which 
is full of gaiety and animation, and spirit, easy to 
understand and generally not very difficult to play. 
Among those pieces of Steibelt which are less eph- 
emeral, less the offspring of the immediate fashion of 
the day, and more remarkable for richness and orig- 
inality of invention, are his Studies (in two books), 
his two Concertos for pianoforte and orchestra, in K 
and E flat (generally known as The Storm and La 
Chasse, from the peculiar character of their last 
movements), his sonatas for pianoforte and violin, of 
which the one in E minor is the best, and some of 
his sonatas . or the pianoforte alone, particularly that 
dedicated to Madame Bonaparte, and another grand 
sonata inthe same key (Op. 60, dedicated to the 
Duchess of Courland—a favorite pupil of Dussek’s, 
which will be admired so long as the pianoforte 
music of his age shall be esteemed. 

Steibelt produced some operas, which appear never 
to have been circulated beyond the cities for which 
they were composed. The last of his compositions 
of this kind was The Judgment of Midas, which he 
left to his son in an unfinished state, and which, un- 
fortunately, was the only thing he had to leave, for 
Steibelt, like many other men of genius, was apt to 
pay but little regard to economy and the mere con- 
ventional things of this world, His embarrassed 
circumstances had no small effect upon the vigor and 
elasticity of his mind. In consideration of the 
father, however, Count Milioradowitsch, of St. 
Petersburg. projected a grand concert for the benefit 
of his successor, which realized a considerable sum. 
Steibelt occupied the latter days of his life in re-con- 
sidering his opere. of Romeo and Juliet, the score of 
which he, on his dying bed, dedicated to the then 
King of Prussia, out of a feeling of gratitude for the 
patronage and favors he had received from the father 
of that monarch. His Cinderella and Judgment of 
Midas were written for the Imperial French Theatre 
of St. Petersburg, where they were performed with 
considerable applause. These works are little known. 
But that Steihelt considered Romeo and Juliet his 
master-piece, may be fairly inferred from the cireum- 
stance of his devoting so much time to re-modelling 


It. 

Of Steibelt it may be truly said, that if he neither 
opened any new paths in scienee, nor widened its 
boundaries, at least he did much for the cultivation 
and improvement of that which was already known. 
He helped largely to advance the interests of music, 
by increasing the number of amateurs through the 
medium of his instructions, and also through that of 
his compositions, many of which still continue de- 
servedly among the most esteemed pianoforte works 
that have outlived the age of their production. It is 
to. Steibelt that the Parisians were indebted for their 
first introduction to Haydn’s oratorio of the Creation. 
The critics of the period were of opinion that the 
work abounded with excellent points, but upon the 
whole was “heavy and tedious.” Have the Parisians 
materially changed since then ? Do they know much 
more, of The Creation now? We apprehend not.— 
London Musical World. 





Joachim’s Concerto. 


The Berlin National Zeitung thus notices the per- 
formance of the “ Hungarian Concerto,” so-called, 
of the gifted violinist, whom Mendelssohn introduc- 
ed to the world while a boy, and who is himself a 
Hungarian by birth, The work appears to have been 
as warmly accepted in Berlin, as it was a year ago 
in Leipzig. We use the London Musical World’s 
translation. 

At Radecke’s second concert, the performance be- 


gan with a suite of movements by J. S. Bach, for 
stringed instruments and flutes. The execution 
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struck us as being the result of great care and love 
of the task to be fulfilled. Somewhat less power in 
the stringed instruments, the weight of which bore 
down the flute, that, by the way, soared a little too 
high in its pitch, would have been desirable ina 
work belonging, we think, more to the class of cham- 
ber than of orchestral music. The suite was follow- 
ed by Joachim’s Violin Concerto (D minor), in the 
Hungarian style. Many years ago, we came across 
an overture of the composer of Henry IV., which, 
by the contrast in it between the creative and repro- 
ductive artist, surprised us in anything but a pleas- 
ing manner. In the Violin Concerto there is no- 
thing of this chasm to be perceived. The work be- 
longs, by the poetry of its sentiment, the ripe and 
earnest feeling of its expression, as well as by the 
purity, steadiness, and symmetry of its forms, to the 
most important instrumental creations of modern 
times. The composer set about his task with sym- 
phonic veneration. Every idea of displaying any- 
thing like virtuosity was quite foreign to his inten- 
tion; he flew to his violin, on the contrary, as his 
most faithful companion, to clothe in outward form 
what resounded and vibrated in his soul, combining 
with the violin, however, the orchestra, on at least a 
footing of perfect equality. In this way, he com- 
pleted a concerto, which in a purely mechanical 
sense, is of the most unthankful description, but 
which, on the other hand, contains, from beginning 
to end, a perfect treasure of true and noble music. 
At the first hearing, what most strikes the audience 
is the finale, with its sharply marked themes, burst- 
ing forth into free, wide space, and breathing some- 
what of Schubert’s genius. The second movement 
is steeped in the profoundest ecstacy. In the first 
allegro, also,—extended far beyond the usual limits, 
but treated with the greatest certainty—there is an 
individuality which generally flees from the wild tur- 
moil of life into the most secret resources of the heart. 
‘Che work, as far as we can judge, is one of the most 
difficult in the whole range of violin literature.— 
Since its object, just like that of Schumann’s piano- 
forte compositions, is, in no instance, a merely tech- 
nieal display of the instrument, but the exhibition of 
the tenderest and most secret flights of the soul; a 
full confession, as it were, out of the fullness of the 
heart, it requires an executant who refuses his violin 
nothing. Sucha one it has found in Ferdinand 
Laub. The most elevated tone, the warmest feeling, 
and the most wonderful energy in grasping the intel- 
lectual portion of the task ran through his perform- 
ance from the first bar to the last. The hearer, com- 
pletely carried away by the overpowering richness of 
the expression, had no time or capability left to pay 
attention to the boundless excellence of all the mere- 
ly manual details. May we soon meetin one or 
other of our concert-rooms an artist equally gifted. 
The second part of the concert was taken up by 
Perfall’s Undine, a legend for soloists, chorus and 
orchestra,—a smooth, easy work, which, by the quali- 
ty, s0 common now-a-days, and, as a rule, euphoni- 
ously designated pleasing popularity, may obtain 
many admirers. We, however, could see no charm 
in it. The composer has conjured up the deities of 
the springs and streams, to pour two or three extra 
pails of water into the romantic music-lakes which, 
luckily, in our time, are beginning to dry up. We 
were not able to discover the slightest significant true 
form. Mad. Cash, who was engaged at the Royal 
Opera last year, sang the part of Undine in an agree- 
able manner. Herr Seyffart’s voice was heard to ad- 
vantage only in the more tender passages of the 
tenor solos. 








Musical Correspondence. 


PHILADELPHIA, Fes. 8, 1862.—I deem the debut 
of a new Musical Society in this city an occurrence 
of sufficieut importance to be chronicled in your col- 
umns. The “Anacreontic,” so called, made its first 
appearance at the foyer of the Academy of Music 
on Thursday evening last. The entertainment was 
gratuitously given to an audience of invited guests 
and friends of the interested parties, though, who 
these interested ones are, remains as great a mystery, 
as the reason of giving such a name to this associa- 
tion. I made inquiries of three of the gentlemen 
whose names were on the circular of invitation as a 
committee of arrangements, concerning the history 
and prospects of this Society, but nothing could I 
learn save that one of the trio thus interrogated has 
loaned the parties a piano for the occasion. The vo- 
cal talent exhibited was by no means of a superior 








description ; the voices were of that familiar school, 
that we find gracing the singing galleries of the up- 
country churches ; but are, for some reason or other, 
sadly out of place, and as often out of tune fin the 
concert saloons of cities. So that the new Society 
must needs do better when they commence to give 
concerts in earnest. The instrumental part of the 
entertainment is entitled to more praise. One of 
our best professional violinists, Mr. Simon IHAssier, 
played the Rondo Russe of DeBeriot in his very best 
style; and our rising young ’celloist, Mr. CHARLES 
Scumitz, who, though numbering scarce twenty 
years, already ranks among the first at his instrument 
in this country, rendered Romberg’s variations on the 
“He was despised” of Handel, in a masterly and 
artistic manner. With these two exceptions the 
concert was a great ‘‘ bore,” and the patience of the 
audience was additionally taxed by being compelled 
to listen to a very prosy and pointless effort ata 
speech by a self-glorifying editor of a city paper. 

You may not have heard that Mr. Simon Hassler’s 
concert, given some three weeks since, was a perfect 
success, both musically and pecuniarily. As an en- 
ergetic musician Mr. Hassler deserves all the success 
that has hitherto followed him in life. Our people 
have become strongly attached to him and could not 
now well spare him. 

Last week a concert was given by Master Rets, 
an iutelligent little fellow of but eleven years of age, 
and pupil of Mr. Cart Wotrsoun upon the piano- 
forte. He was assisted by Madame JoHANNSEN and 
Messrs. Wolfsohn, Hassler and Schmitz. The 
youthful pianist made a very favorable impression, 
and gave evidence of talent that will make him, in 
time to come, an artist of no ordinary ability. 

The few nights of opera that we have recently 
been favored with, were perhaps more satisfactory to 
the management than to the audiences. The operas 
were but shabbily rendered, the orchestra being suffi- 
ciently feeble to damage every representation. If 
we are never to do better than this, we had better 
drop the opera forever. We have been so accustom- 
ed to the wretched apologies for operatic representa- 
tions, that, were we once to see a familiar opera put 
upon the stage with proper care, and sufficient re- 
hearsal, with an orchestra before the footlights wor- 
thy of the name, I question if half the habitués of 
an opera house could recognize the work in the trans- 
formation. MERCUTIO. 

Mitwavkeg, Fes. 10.—On Thursday evening 
last, our Musical Society favored the music-loving 
people of this city with a decidedly agreeable enter- 
tainment, in the shape of an extra concert, not in- 
cluded in the regular course of concerts for members. 
Owing to a more judicious course taken in regard to 
advertising, a full house greeted the performance. 
Part I. opened with the overture to the ever-welcome 
“Barber of Seville,” and the orchestra, under the 
efficient leadership of Mr. Apex, did ample justice 
to Rossini. The overture was followed by the 2d 
act from the opera itself. The character of Rosina 
was represented by Miss BrenpeckE, who made 
her first appearance in opera, on the stage. Her 
voice is quite passable, though rendered somewhat 
faint at times by the nervousness incident to “first 
appearances.” Her acting was better than was ex- 
pected, she being almost too young and inexperienc- 
ed to successfully represent such characters. Mr. 
Jacoss, the tenor, charmed the audience by his fine 
singing and faithful rendering of the difficult part 
of Count Almaviva. His natural and easy appear- 
ance on the stage cannot but make him a favorite 
with the public. Bosilio was represented to perfection 
by Mr. RosenTuat, the President of the Society. I 
hope Milwaukee will long retain him. Figaro, the 
mirth-loying barber, was represented by Mr. Gzis- 
BERG, who has long been missed from our musical 
entertainments as a “soloist.” Mr. Brersacn took 





the part of Dr. Bartolo, the miser. Mendelssohn’s 
“ Nocturne to Shakspeare’s ‘Midsummer Nights’ 
Dream,’ for orchestra,”’ formed the conclusion of first 
part. Part II. consisted of 


Schiller’s Lay of the Bell. 

Grand Cantata for Solos, Choruses and Orchestra. 
Music by Romberg, accompanied by the following. 
Tableaux Vivants! 

Arranged by Professor Voegtlin. 

Foundry, master and men melting metal. 

Parting from home. 

Going to war. 

After the conflegration. 
Harvest Festival. 

Prayer before casting the bell. 
Revolucion. 

Resurrection of the bell. 


The performance of this portion was not quite so 
satisfactory. The tableaux suffered much from the 
want of proper light. The choruses were well sung, 
indeed. Most of the solo parts were also sung in @ 
creditable manner. I was particularly delighted to 
hear Mrs. GeisperG again, who has been silent 
several years, so far as singing in public is concerned. 
I hope she, and her husband, too, will give our peo- 
ple a chance to listen to their magnificent voices. 

TENOR. 


DMA Oe Cobo 


Aunany, N. Y., Fes. 12.—We have had our 
share of the good things which Mr. Manager Grau 
cordescends to deal out to the benighted heathens of 
the country towns. He has taught us to laugh in 
our sleeves at the charming prima donna Hinkley, 
who is not as great as the bill printer would try to 
have us believe she is. We have cut our wisdom 
teeth lately and can tell the difference between a 
Strasbourg pie and a penny turnover. We have had 
a lion’s share of Hinkley and now look for something 
a little better, which Mr. Grau has promised us in 
the shape of Miss Kellogg. Brignoli, fair, fat and 
lazy, was really charming the last time he was with 
us, and positively sang in the concerted music. Brig- 
noli, when he tries to act, is abominable ; when he 
makes believe sing, villainous; when he does sing, 
charming. 

Susini, Mancusi, Barili, and Mollenhauer, the vio- 
loncellist, have been with us to entice away our half 
dollars to Mr. Grau’s strong hox. We have seen 
the elephant, and have paid liberally for the view. 
We have had a little good music, and an unknown 
quantity of bad. We pray for more of the first, and 
weep lest we have more of the last. 

We have had among us lately a young Albanian, 
whose artistic proclivities were well-known among 
our home musicians some years since, before he 
started for Leipzig to study the violin and composi- 
tion. I refer to Mr. Oscar Weixs, who; in conjunc- 
tion with Madame JoHanseEn, Mr. L. B. M111, and 
Mr. H. W. A. Brats, gave a concert, at Weddle 
Hall on the evening of Jan 2Ist., when the following 
programme was rendered : 





PaRT 1. 
1. Caprice De Concert, ‘‘ Le Pardon de Ploermel,’’ com- 
posed and performed by 
Mr. 8. B. Mills. 
Bi DORBOTOD, cc ccccccvcccescdonscccccccccccces De Beriot 
Weil. 
8. Aria from William Tell............s0eseeeeees Rossini~ 
Mad. Johansen. 
4 a. Song without Words............ Stephen Heller 
‘ {o. Prayer After Storm...........+.++. . W. Ernst 
Mesers. Mills and Weil. 
Part 1. 
1. Fantasia, “Rigoletto”. ......0.-seccceseseseceess 
Mr. 8. B. Mills 
2 a. Brightest Eyes.... 
¢ {om en a To 


Mad. Johansen. 
8. Introduction and variations on a German Air... David 
Oscar Weil. 


4. Bolero—from the Sicilian Vespers.............++ Verdi 
Mad. Johansen. 


Mr. Mills as an interpreter of the technicalities of 
modern piano-forte music has few rivals. He plays 
as if he had devoted a week to each measure of the 
music he is rendering. He may be brim-full and 
running over with what artists call “soul,” but I 
have yet to discover that it gives him that dreamy 
warmth which the music of Chopin requires. He is 
as precise as a machine, and as correct. 
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Of Madame Johannsen’s singing on this occasion 
the less said the better. Mr. Beale, who accompani- 
ed the solos of Mr. Weil, is an English organist who 
has resided in this country a short time. He has 
charge of St. Joseph’s choir, and when he gets Sim- 
mons and Willcox’s big organ fixed I anticipate 
great times sitting “under the droppings of the 
sanctuary.” 

I do not think that Mr. Weil is destined to make 
a great violinist. He has not sufficient self-com- 
mand,—being, under the least excitement, as help- 
less as an infant. If he ever makes his mark in the 
musical world it will be with his pen rather than 
his violin, for he is full of genius, and writes, so 
musicians tell me, ina thoroughly artistic manner, 
with a nice ear for melody, and great contrapuntal 
knowledge. I have been told that he has a Sonata 
in course of publication at Berlin. 

The concert was very fine, and the audience re- 
markably thin. Ido not think it paid expenses. 
Perhaps you may hear again from Quivis. 


Brooxtyn, Fes. 18.—Tho third Philharmonic 
Concert of Jan. 25, was decidedly the best I have 
yetheard. Theorchestra was fully sixty strong, and 
the rehearsal had been unusually satisfactory. Brre- 
MANN is indeed a most thorough conductor and hasa 
genuine enthusiasm, which lends inspiration to all 


under his baton. Programme. 
Symphony—in © Major............ceeeeeeee F. Schubert 
Bolero from Sicilian Vespers... ............ce0eeee eee Verdi 
Miss Kellogg 


** Mein,” —** Mine,”’ Chorus for Male Voices.....A. Hartel 
German Liederkranz 
Overture,—TIphigenia in Aulis.” [Frat time ]........ Gluck 
Andante and Allegro de Sonnambula............. Bellini 
Miss Kellogg 
“ Nachthelle,”—Chorus for Male Voices, with Orchestra 

F. Schubert 
German Liederkranz. 
Overture,— Rienzi,'.—([ First time.]............ Wagner 


Although the weather was extremely unpleasant, 
the attendance was very large. If I had time (or the 
ability} I would gladly particularize, especially of 
Schubert’s superb C Symphony, which still haunts 
me,a vision of musical loveliness never to be forgotten. 
Tomorrow the second rehearsal for the fourth concert 
takes place, when we shall again hear 


Symphony No. 6, Pastoral, .............0cce eee Beethoven 
Overture—‘' Athalin,”’ [first time}........... Mendelssohn 
Overture---‘‘ Le Carnival Romain,” [first time ].H. Berlioz 


What a blessing to Brooklyn is its “Philharmonic!” 
Every other Wednesday afternoon, all through the 
season, these delightfal rehearsals offer to the student 
and music lover the rarest examples and a degree of 
solid comfort which I hope (but do not believe) is 
fully appreciated by every subscriber. Then the 
Concerts are as nearly perfect as careful drilling, 
good taste and liberal appointments can make them. 
It is something to live in a city, which boasts an 
established ‘ Philharmonic.” It is a musical centre, 
a criterion, a stand-point of taste, in the highest 
degree useful to every devotee to the divine art. 
(Baggs is eloquent and out of adjectives). 

We have had another short season of Italian Opera, 
with Grau's Company ; Max MARETzEK musical 
conductor. There is a snap about the veritable 
Max, which really makes orchestra do better and in- 
spires confidence in singers to a wonderful degree. 
The effect very apparent, all glory to Max. As 
nothing new has been added to the repertory, and as 
your readers are all familiar with the various abilities 
of Kellogg, Hinckley, Patti, Strakosch, Brignoli and 
Sasini, I will only say that the new baritone, 
Tpolite, is a great improvement on Mancusi, and 
pass on to Gorrscnatk! who is decidedly the 
musical Lion of the present. There is something in 
Gottschalk which pleases me beyond all the pianists 
I have yet heard. He has all the technical execution 
to absolute perfection and more besides, which is 
just Gottschalk and nothing else. In his inspired 
moments he sends an electricity through his hearers, 
indescribable to such as myself who cannot write 
half I feel or think, bnt which is irresistible to all ; 





but why attempt what I cannot do, for I am not able 
to write of him as I could wish or as he deserves. 
Jem Bacas. 
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Music in TH1s Number. —Continuation of Handel's 
“ Messiah.” 





Concert Review. 

Tairp PaimHARMoNnic Concert. — The 
public appetite increases. Music we must have 
even in the daysof our national affliction, to 
keep us strong and healthy. But now the voice 
of the comforter comes sweetened by the sense 
of victory and new hope in the speedy triumph 
of the right. Partly to this we must ascribe the 
almost overflowing of the Music Hall on several 
of the last musical oceasions. Partly also to the 
intrinsic attractiveness and excellence of the 
feasts that have been prepared for us. The music 
is good, and the public in the right temper to en- 
joy it. Certainly we can say this sincerely of 
the concert of last Saturday evening, and it is a 
pleasure to say it, as it was then to feel it. Near- 
ly every seat of the great Music Hall had its in- 
terested and pleased occupant (and this was be- 
fore our greatest good news came). The pro- 
gramme was all made up of sterling pieces, fa- 
miliar, but the best of their kind :—a far safer 
experiment than that tried before, of stimulating 
an interest in a new direction by too copious 
use of strange and puzzling novelties, Wagner 
overtures, &c., which may gratify curiosity a 
while, and doubtless have their interesting sides, 
may appeal to one in certain moods and cireum- 
stances, but with an inconstant charm, that van- 
ishes perhaps on the next hearing, and does not 
deepen with acquaintance, year after year, like 
that of the truly inspired creations of the great 
tone-masters. Many new pieces of music affect 
one in the same manner as new persons; you 
are introduced to So and So, who half fascinates 
you to-day, so frank and breezy does he seem, so 
full of vivacity, so boldly natural, or quaintly 
unnatural, and with a certain dash of originality 
about him; yet all the while somehow it is not 
satisfying; you are not quite happy in the ac- 
quaintance ; there still lurks in the bottom of the 
eup, you know not why, a certain sediment of 
most uncomfortable mistrust ; meeting him often- 
er, or analyzing the impression left you when he 
is out of sight, this feeling grows more positive 
and the first charm begins to vanish; the speci- 
ous person has not won you after all; you turn 
from him with a profound relief to your old 
friends aud heroes, who have kept their hold upon 
you through all accidents and under all points of 
view. You did him no more than justice in first 
meeting him half way and trusting that he was 
all he appeared, in conversing with him as with 
your own _over-generous idea of the man; but 
you cannot consent to be bound by any “ bug 
bear of consistency” to stay imprisoned all your 
life in that illusion. 

Precisely analogous with this very common 
experience of persons has been the experience 
of many a music-lover, and even of some great 
musicians, with regard to much of this new 
music which has been (perhaps by no fault of its 
authors)nicknamed “Music of the Future.” Wag- 
ner, Liszt, Berlioz, have talent and great genial 





qualities; have boldly struck at new effects; have 
produced things interesting in certain points of 
view — more interesting technically to musicians 
(in the way of study, of instrumentation especi- 
ally), than esthetically, in the way of heart-felt 
edification and enjoyment, to music-lovers, who 
are only concerned in the poetry and beauty of 
the thing, in its soul-quickening influence. We 
are thankful to Mr. ZERRAHN, or anybody, for 
giving us sometimes an opportunity of hearing 
them, since we have heard the question of their 
merits so much mooted. At least, one’s know- 
ledge is increased by hearing them. Perhaps 
they interest us not a little once, or twice; they 
suggest something perhaps which they are not; 
but some time afterwards, years afterwards per- 
haps, we meet them again, and find them want- 
ing,— miss the first charm entirely, which proba- 
bly had some one point of contact with our sym- 
pathies, whereupon we too hastily gave it credit 
for all the rest, not stopping to make certain that 
it touched all round—just as one sometimes looks 
the picture into the picture, and finds a portrait 
true, which is so in a few points, these sufficing to 
enlist the beholder’s imagination in behalf of the 
whole, so that he sees it as he would have it and 
not as it is; but after repeated seeings, the thing 
passes for just what it is; our own imagination, 
or enthusiasm, in spite of us, refuse all aid to it. 
In short, the questionable things in Art, however 
specious, however interesting in certain points 
of view, however winning at first,do not wear 
well ; you seek the charm again, and are surpris- 
ed to find it not there. Such has been our ex- 
perience, in common with many others, in regard 
to many works of formidable pretention by the 
composers above named ;— that “ Faust” over- 
ture by Wagner, for instance, whose expression 
of “discontent,” on that last hearing afew weeks 
since, quite overshot the mark with us and made 
us feel more discontented than any music can do 
and be music. The audience generally—at least 
a large part of it—appeared to receive the same 
impression of it. As we felt, we wrote ; and we 
have since been reminded (we confess, to our 
surprise and amusement) of the much warmer 
and more interested manner in which we 
spoke of the same work when Mr. Zerrahn first 
presented it to us five years ago. Then—through 
its subject chiefly, its expression of unrest and 
struggle—it suggested to us some analogy, in tone 
and spirit, with the Allegro of the C minor Sym- 
phony, the Coriolanus overture, &c.; but at the 
same time the doubt lurked at the bottom of the 
cup; for we find we did not even “ venture to 
suggest, that Wagner’s ‘ Faust’ could bear com- 
parison in point of true imaginativs genius” with 
those works. Five years pass, and the little cloud 
of doubt, “no bigger than a man’s hand,” has 
overshadowed the whole work. In this we only 
share the experience with regard to Wagner's 
music, which far more competent critics and mu- 
sicians than any of us here, indeed which some 
of the very highest musical authorities at this day 
in Europe, confess to having undergone. There- 
fore, while we would still be understood as thank- 
ing Mr. Zerrahn for the desire to give us oppor- 
tunities occasionally of hearing and judging for 
ourselves of new works so notorious, we were 
obliged to speak of the introduction of the Wag- 
ner and the Schindelmeisser overtures into one 
of his four Philharmonic programmes—occupy- 
ing so large a space in it and the mind’s impress- 
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ion of it — as ‘‘not very happy.” And could we 
compare the impression on the audience of that 
concert and the last one, we should find a con- 
trast amply confirmatory of that comment. 

_ This last time, happily, there was nothing to 
complain of in the way of programme. Some 
might have desired some things which they have 
not so often heard; but there can be no denying 
that every piece was good, nay first-rate of its 
kind. As to the orchestral selections, there 
could not be a question. As to the vocal, some 
cannot get over a feeling of incongruity at the 
introduction of Bellini and Donizetti right after 
a Beethoven Symphony ; but we have heard such 
things even in Gewandhaus concerts in Leipzig ; 
a little singing, if it be tasteful and artistic, is a 
relief, especially to that large class who can ap- 
preciate Italian cantilena and bravura better than 
they can a Symphony, and will listen with more 
earnest good will to the latter if they can also be 
indulged in the former. Besides, the best-train- 
ed, the Italian-trained singers are most at home 
in their own music ; even the great singer of the 
North, the Lind, has not despised it ; and there 
is a beauty of its own, a lasting charm, in melo- 
dy so genuine, so heartfelt, as Bellini and Doni- 
zetti give us in their fresh moments. The three 
selections this time were of that sort, and not 
half so disturbing (to our mind), as a “ Faust” 
overture would have been, to the proportions and 
congruity of the following programme : 

I. Symphony, No. 7,(A major).............++ Beethoven 


2. “Come per me sereno,‘’ from Somnambula. ... Bellini 
Miss Abby Fay. 


8. Overture, ‘‘Der Freischiitz”.............0.005- Weber 
4. “Regnava vel silenzio,” from *‘* Lucia di Lammer- 
PP rrr ctr Donizetti 


Miss Abby Fay. 
5. Turkish March, from ‘‘The Ruins of Athens,’’........ 


Beethoven 

6. Polacca, fiom ‘‘ I Puritani’”. .............00008 Bellini 
Miss Abby Fay. 

VF. Combes Daa is cae cvink bods cece neds cvesies Rossini 


So much for the programme. The perform- 
ance too was highly satisfactory. The orchestra, 
throughout the evening, sounded better than in 
the preceding concerts; a better blended and 
euphonious ensemble. The coarse quality in 
some of the brass sounds had in a great measure 
disappeared, showing the virtue of more care. 
Indeed one could but wonder to hear that Sym- 
phony, those overtures tell so effectively with an 
orchestra of about forty musicians (6 first violins, 
6 second, 4 violas, 3 ’cellos and 3 double basses). 
We have spoken of the orchestra as “ reduced to 
a war footing,” not meaning to intimate that it is 
smaller or on the whole less select than it has 
been for several years past, during the musical 
“hard times” in which Mr. Zerrahn has stood in 
the gap and given us the best perhaps that Bos- 
ton could afford,—but to suggest a reason why 
we should not expect just now to come up to the 
old standard of our best years, say 1859, when 
our orchestra numbered 50 instruments (30 
strings), or 1855, when the number rose to 54 
(8 first violins, 8 second, 6 each of violas, ’cellos 
and double basses). 

Of the symphonies and overtures it is enough 
to say that they were well rendered, and that 
the old glorious effect of each seemed fully revived 
in the audience. The “Turkish March” made 
a delicious entremét. It shows how objectively 
imaginative even the inward brooding Beethoven 
could be ; how he could enter into the humor of 
a thing, a subject wholly foreign to his own life. 
In spite of its monotonous reiteration of the little 
motive, how vividly the interest is kept up! How 
suggestive is the oriental rhythm. You seem to 





see turbans and scimitars move with droll auto- 
maton precision before you. We were mistaken 
in supposing that it had never before been play- 
ed here; it was given once, we are told, at the 
Afternoon Concerts last winter. The audience 
received it more impassively, than we should 
have expected after the effect we have seen it 
repeatedly produce in There is a 
wonderful chorus of Dervishes in that “ Ruins 
of Athens” music, which we should much like to 
hear in some of our concerts. 

Miss AnBy Fay gave very convincing proof 
of the excellent and thorough schooling, which 
her voice and natural facility of florid execution 
have received during these past years in Italy. 
Her execution is delicately finished, graceful and 
refined, to an eminent degree. Without great 
power, or much magnetic quality, her voice made 
a beantiful appeal, to which her audience re- 
Her singing 


yermany. 


sponded with spontaneous fervor. 
has now the charm of finished Art. 
To return to the matter of programmes—let 
us not be understood, in what we have said above, 
to advocate the exclusion of new overtures in 
favor always of the few most familiar sterling 
works in that form. Freyschiitz and Tell are al- 
ways good: but where are the overtures of Men- 
delssohn (the “Hebrides,” the “* Melusina,” &e.) ? 
Where are Cherubini’s overtures to “Anacreon,” 
to the Wassertrdger.” to “ Medea” ?— works 
which have been scarcely heard here of late 
years. To be sure, there remains but one more 
concert to complete the four; but then we live 
in the hope of more. 
——_—_----.-- 2. 
Orcuestrat Unton.—Another overflowing au- 
dience on Wednesday afternoon. Another victory ! 
The attendance upon afternoon “ rehearsal’ concerts, 
with us, is a pretty good barometer to show whether 
the people feel well. Now it is like the old Ger- 
mania times again; one must go early to the Music 
Hall to be sure of a seat at all. Let us hope that 
the good programme also had something to do with 
it. 


1, Overture. “Der Freischiitz’’.........00ceeeeeee Weber 
2. Fantasia for Clarinetto. ...........eceeeeeees T. Ryan 
Thomas Ryan. 

8. 4th Symphony, (Italian). ..........05005 Mendelssohn 
4. Waltz, “Dream on the Ocean,”. .........6000008 Guogl 

5. Patriotic Song, “Vive L’America”’.............6--5+ 
6. Overture, “Zamotin”. ....cccccccccccsccccceees Auber 


The placing of the symphony in the middle, in- 
stead of at the beginning of the programme, was 
certainly an improvement, considering the usual 
dinner hour, and also the fact that the audiences get 
settled into a more quiet listening mood, and instru- 
ments into better tune, after a piece or two have heen 
played. The “Italian Symphony,” composed by 
the young Felix, as we have seen, when he was in 
Italy and only 21 years old, the composition going 
on at the same time with that of his Scotch Sym- 
phony, is full of that exhilaration and heavenly 
buoyant sense of the Italian sunshine, air and life, 
which he expresses in the “ Letters””—i. e. in the 
first and third movements; while the second seems 
to conduct you musing and sentimental among old 
churches, ruins, and the like. The last, the Su/tar- 
ella, he expressly tells us he reserved the writing of 
until he got to Naples. We are sure, in every part 
it was a great treat to the audience. Freyschiitz, for 
a grand overture at the opening,—Zunetta, for a 
light one at the close (and no one has given us more 
sparkling light overtures than Auber, if we except 
Rossini), were as good as could be desired. Mr. 
Ryan displayed hts mastery upon the most expres- 
sive of the wind instruments in a Fantasia made up 
of pleasing sentimental melody and sparkling varia- 
tions, better than the common run of such things. 

A Sacred Concert will be given in the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception, upon Harrison Avenue, 
to-morrow evening, by the choir of the Church, 
under the direction of the organist, Mr. Wriicox. 
The solos by Miss Wasunurn (soprano), Mrs. 
SHatrtuck (contralto), and Mr. LaneMmarp (tenor). 
Some choice pieces of Catholic music will be sung ; 





such as: Motets by Haydn and Mozart, a Benedictus 
by Hummel, a Gloria by Hauptmann, Guglielmi’s 
Gratius ayimus, and selections from masses by Mozart, 
Weber, &e. 





Victory !—All who love their country and good 
music will rejoice to know, that the HANDEL aND 
Haypwn Society will celebrate our recent Union 
victories by a grand Concert in the Music Hall next 
Saturday evening, March Ist. It was their strong 
desire to do so this very evening, coupling the anni- 
versary of Washington’s birthday with our new thanks 
and rejoicings ; but it was teo late to secure the Hall, 
already engaged for other patriotic festal demonstra- 
tions. On next Saturday, therefore, they will perform 
(for the first time) Handel’s “ Dettingen Te Deum” 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise,’”—two nobly 
appropriate works. Into the performance they will 
put all their own vocal resources, with the aid of the 
best solo singers and the entire orchestra of Carl 
Zerrahn’s Philharmonic Concerts. Evidently one 
will have to look out early to make sure of tickets. 


Mr. ZerRAuN has waived the use of the Music 
Hall that evening for his fourth Concert, which is 
postponed to the following Saturday. Would not 
the “‘ Heroic Symphony ” be apropos? Or shall we 
even say the Ninth, with the great “ Hymn to Joy ”’? 


Music Abroad. 


Paris.—At the 13th Popular Concert of Classical 
music, in the Cirque Napoleon, under the direction 
of M. Pasdeloup, the works performed were: Over- 
ture to Medea, Cherubini; Symphony in D, Beet- 
hoven ; fragments of the Symphony in E+, Schumann ; 
largo and minuet from 52nd Symphony, Haydn; 
Festival Overture, Ries. The last concert presented 
only three works: Beethoven’s Symphony in C 
major (No. 1); a violin Concerto by Rudolphe 
Kreutzer, played by M. Willaume; and fragments 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
music. 














Coroene.—The fifth Gesellschafts Concert excited 
more than ordinary interest from the fact that Rohert 
Schumann’s “ Music to Scenes from Faust,” his 
most comprehensive and most important vocal work 
was performed at it, in all its entirety, for the first 
time. Every place in the body of the hall (the Giir- 
zenich) and in the gallery was full. The expecta- 
tions of the public were more than realised, and the 
warmest thanks are due to every one who took part 
in the performance, beginning with the talented con- 
ductor, Herr Ferdinand Hiller. An immense number 
of musicians and musical amateurs came long 
distances on purpose to hear the performance. For 
instance, one gentleman, Herr Kirchner, accompanied 
by a couple of friends, came all the way from Win- 
terthur, in Switzerland, where he is Musical Director. 
A great sensation was produced by the presence of 
Mad. Clara Schumann, On the 21st inst., this lady 
herself gave an exceedingly well attended soirée in 
the Hotel Disch. On the same evening, Herr G. 
Koch rave his annual coneert in the middle hall of 
the Gurzenich. This concert, also, was exceedingly 
well attended, the various airs and concerted pieces, 
hy Mozart, Spohr, Beethoven, Stauptmann, Hiller, 
Rosini, Reissiger. Handel, Righini, and C. M. von 
Weber being warmly applauded. The executants 
were all pupils of Herr Koch.—London Mus. World, 
February 1. 


Mitan.—Music is at low ebb in Italy. There is, 
in fact, none to be heard, except at the theatres, 
where Verdi and his imitators reign supreme. Here, 
in Milan, the only performances of any importance 
are those given at the Scala and the Carcano. It is 
the samein every town throughout “the land of 
song” atthe present day; the theatres seem to en- 
joy an almost exclusive musical monopoly. There 
are no oratorios, no concerts, except those of a few 
wandering instrumentalists—no amateur societies in- 
dicating the cultivation of the art among the com- 
munity. Classical music is ignored,—nothing being 
relished by the public but operas, and those of the 
most ephemeral description. The arrangements for 
the present season of the Scala, one of ehe largest 
theatres in Europe, go a long way to prove the actual 
condition of music in the country once so celebrated 
for the culture and encouragement of the art. The 
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company brought together, consisting almost entire- 
ly of foreign artists, implies a remarkable scarcity 
of available native talent. It includes the names of 
Mad. Csillag (Hnngarian), Mad. Colson (French), 
Mile. Talvo (French), Signora Guarini (Italian), 
Mile. Acs {Hungarian), Signor Graziani (brother of 
the well-known baritone), Signor Negrini, M. Mor- 
elli Ponti, M. Atry, M. Chapuis, and Signor Bene- 
ventano. Art and artists are universal, it is true; 
buat surely, it might be reasonably expected, at the 
first Opera House in Italy, to find a greater number 
of Italian singers engaged. The carnival season 
commenced on December 26th. Hitherto the operas 

iven have been one by Petrella called Jone, and 

erdi’s Ballo in Maschera. The first mentioned is 
a work of pretension, but of very ordinary merit, 
and not likely to extend the composer’s reputation 
beyond the limited sphere in which he is known. It 
has been performed frequently in Italy. In the pres- 
ent instance the cast includes almost all the French 
members of the company, a fact which caused no 
little displeasure to many of the patriotic habitués of 
the theatre. Negrini and Beneventano were the only 
Italians concerned,—the latter, for obvious reasons, 
having resigned his engagement, after the first night, 
and being replaced by a French baritone. Negrini 
was left alone to share his laurels with the foreigners. 
Tone and a ballet entitled Vedi Napoli e poi mori, by 
Paul Taglioni, were played a fortnight; and the Ballo 
in Maschera prodaced on January 8th, for the first 
time in Milan. The performance of the opera was 
looked forward to by the Milanese as an event of 
public interest. Every seat in the vast theatre was 
secured, long before the date of representation was 
definitively fixed. 

The first night at the Seala is the most severe or- 
deal either singer or composer can undergo. The 
audience assembled on such an occasion have no 
consideration for nervonsness, or any circamstances 
which may interfere with the performance they come 
to criticize. They pride themselves upon judging all 
they see and hear strictly according to its true merits. 
Their applause is tumaltuous, and their different 
modes of expressing discontent the most discordant 
it is possible to imagine. They disregard all the 
rules and regulations which are posted at the doors 
of the theatre forbidding any interruption of the per- 
formance—if an unfortunate singer happens to dis- 
please them, they completely drown his voice in a 
storm of hisses, or uproarious laughter. 

Verdi’s Aroldo has been given during the past 
week for the first time in Milan—a feeble attempt on 
the part of the Carcano manager to imitate the doings 
of his rival at the Scala. Aroldo is an emasculated 
version of the Zrovatore, with much noisy masic in 
place of the most pleasing melodies of the latter. 
opera. 

The prima donna is not remarkable except it be 
for a shrill voice, and very long arms, of which she 
avails herself most freely. The tenor, a tenore robus- 
éo at the beginning of the opera, becomes so weak 
and exhausted by shouting and exertion as to be any- 
thing but robusto during the last acts. A heavy bas- 
so, who apparently has seen better days, and has come 
to the Carcano as a last resource, affords evidence of 
artistic skill and sentimenc—an agreeable contrast to 
the rest of the company. His singing, however, is 
not appreciated by the refined auditory, who prefer 
quantity to quality, in music as well as every other 
commodity for which they have to pay. The band 
and choras are respectable, and certainly in one re- 
spect the arrangements at the Carcano are superior 
to those at the Scala,—there is no ballet to interrupt 
the opera. 

Perhaps the most interesting collection of modern 
musical mss. is that inthe possession of Ricordi, 
the well-known music publisher. The original 
scores of the most popular works of Rossini, Bellini, 
Paganini, Donisetti, Verdi, and other celebrities, 
handsomely bound, form the library which decorates 
his bareaa. Kicordi rales with despotic sway in ma- 
sical matters throughout Italy, from the fact of the 
operas of Verdi being his sole property. The mana- 
gers of the different theatres have to acquire from 
him the right of representing any one of them. 
He has amassed a large fortune from his prosperous 
monopoly, and welcomes with princely hospitality 
all those connected with the art who visit Milan.— 
Londen Musical World. 


Lonxpon.—Of the last. “ Monday Popular Con- 
cert” the Times (Jan. 21.) says : 


Last night’s concert, devoted to the works of 
“‘various masters,” demands a brief record, not 
merely on account of the general excellenee of the 
performance,—with M. Sainton, as first violin, in 
one of Haydn's least known quartets (first time), and 
Mr. Lazarus as clarionet, in Weber’s grand duet in 
E fiat, for pianoforte and clarionet,—but also on 


account of the unexpected appearance of our excel- 
lent English pianist, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. Mr. 
Sloper, as all our musical readers are aware, is one 
of the most finished executants of the day, besides 
being thoroughly familiar with the “ classical ” reper- 
tory; but the distinction he earned on the present 
occasion was all the more honorable from the very 
short notice afforded him that his services would be in 
request. Owing to the sudden indisposition of the 
9 who had been advertised for the sonata with 

r. Lazarus, itself a composition of no ordinary 
difficulty, and for the far more diffienlt solo-sonata in 
C major (terminating with the famous presto, known 
as the moto perpetuo), it was indispensable either to 
change the programme, postpone the concert, or 
supply a deputy. It is hardly too much to say that 
not one plaver out of a hundred, foreign or English, 
woald have undertaken without preparation to per- 
form these two sonatas before a vast and well-instruc- 
ted audience : and it speaks volumes both for the 
advanced cultivation of our native professors gener- 
ally, and for the artistic acquirements of Mr. Sloper 
in particular, that such a task should not merely have 
heen readily accepted, but triumphantly accomplished. 
At the conclusion of the solo-sonata Mr. Sloper—as 
he well deserved to be—was unanimously recalled. 
The vocalists were Miss Banks, who was encored in 
“ Ah, why do we love?” (from Macfarren’s Don 
Quixote), and Mr. De la Haye. The last pieee in 
the programme was Mozart’s beautiful quintet (in A), 
for clarionet and wind instruments, which has become 
an established favorite at St. James’s Hall. At the 
next concert we are promised Beethoven’s so-called 
Moonlight Sonata, by Mr. Hallé—and, for the first 
time, Hummel’s justly renowned septet, for piano- 
forte, with wind and stringed instruments. 





Mancnester.—Mr. Hallé’s grand concerts in 
Free Trade Hall, proceed as brilliantly as ever. At 
the last there was the symphony in A major (“Ital- 
ian ’’) by Mendelssohn, the Scherzo from Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony (fiast time), the overtures to Ana- 
ereon (Cherubini), Sige de Corinthe (Rossini), and 
Bayadere (Auber), and the ballet-picces from Meyer- 
beer’s Prophéte—an unusually rich and and varied 
orchestral selection. In addition to all this, there 
wss Mendelssohn’s Serenade and Rondo Giojoso (first 
time), for pianoforte and orchestra, Mozart’s ottet for 
wind instruments in C minor (first time), which is 
also known as a quintet, and for piano solos some 
short pieces by J. * Bach and Scarlatti. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was the singer, and to him was allotted the 
tenor scena from Der Freischiitz, a song by Kiicken, 
and Molique’s serenade. Sach a concert was well 
worth a journey to Manchaster. 


Brruincaam.—The musical public have had a 
busy time of it this week. On Wednesday evening a 
grand concert was given in the Town Hall, at which 
Mad. Lind Goldschmidt made her first appearance 
since her return to artistic life, and, although there 
were not the same crush and the same excitement as 
in the days of the Jenny Lind furor, some ten years 
ago, the great songstress was received with distin- 
guished marks of favor by a brilliant and fashionable 
audience. Mad. Goldschmidt’s share of the pro- 
gramme comprised the Cavatina ‘Tho’ clonds by 
tempests ’ from Der Freisehiitz; Scena and aria from 
Sonnambula, ‘ Care compagne ;’ Mozart’s rondo for 
voice and violin obligato,from ‘Il re pastore;’ Taubert’s 
‘ Bird-Song ;’ Norwegian ‘ Echo Song;’ and with 
Mr. Sims Reeves the duet from Lucia, ‘ Sulla tomba.’ 
If the reception awarded to the artist did not recall 
the boisterous demonstrations of bye-gone times, 
crities, at all events, saw very little difterence between 
the ‘ Nightingale’ of 1852 and the ‘ Nightingale’ of 
1862. Mozart’s song was her crowning effort, and 
indeed this was a supreme vocal achievement. Mr. 
Sims Reeves shared liberally in the honor bestowed 
on the performance. He was tumultuously applauded 
in the grand scene, ‘Oh! I can bear my fate no lon- 
ger” from Der Freischiitz, and compelled (absolutely 
compelled} to repeat Molique’s beautiful serenade, 
‘When the moon is brightly shining.” Signor 
Belletti gave Rossini’s ‘ Tarantella’ with such effect 
as to command an encore, and added the grand florid 
air ‘ Sorgete,’ from LD Assedio di Corinto, in which, 
since Tamburini, no other barytone has heen able 
to succeed. Mr. Henry Blagrove played Ernst’s 
fantasia on Otello, Sig. Piatti his own Barcarole, and 
the Festiva! Choir, under the direction of Mr. Stock- 
ley, sang several part-songs. Herr Otto Goldschmidt 
conducted. Among the most interesting things of 
the evening, by the way, was a selection from Ham- 
mel’s Septet, in which, besides Herr Goldschmidt 
(piano), and Mr. Blagrove (violin), M. Barret |oboe), 
C. Harper (horn), Mr. Pratten (flute), Sig. Piatti 
(violoncello}, and Mr. Howell (double bass) took 





part..— London Musical World. 





Special Aotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
“ Ruy Blas.” 25 


A very pretty ballad from the new and much praised 
Opera by Howard Glover, just brought out in London. 


The flower she loves. 


Ole Massa on his trabbels gone. Quartet. 
S. K. Whiting 


“Song of the Negro Bcextmen ” which first appear- 
ed in the February number of the Atlantic, and has 
now been read in every nook and corner of the loyal 
North, set as an easy Quartet. 


_ 
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Song of the Negro boatmen. Song and Chorus. 
L. O. Emerson 25 


Words the same as those of the above quartet. It 
will doubtless beeome very popular. 


Excelsior Song. John Blockley 30 
It is not surprising that a poem, so striking and so 
well adapted to musical iliustration as the ‘+ Excel- 
sior” by H. W. Longfellow, should have found so 
many composers. Each version excels in some partic- 
ular and will make friends. So will this one, by the 
composer of many a good English song, old and new. 


A. Reichardt. 25 


Another capital new Song by the author of “ Thou 
art so near and yet so far.” 


Tears of anguish. 


Instrumental Music. 
Garibaldi Grand March. Florian Agosty. 80 


A very fine Mashing March, full of life and spirit. 
The Trio introd the National Italian hymn: Viva 
Italia! with great effect. A picture of the hero, on 
horseback, adorns the titlepage. 





What are the wild waves saying ? Transcription. 
Brinley Richards. 50 


An elegant arrangement, written carefully and 
tastefully, and brilliant without being out of the 
reach of the majority of amateur pianists, in the 
present advanced state of musical acquirements. 


Juanita Waltz. Four hands. C. D’ Albert. 25 


A late popular Waltz, founded on the air of the 
popular Spanish Ballad “‘ Juanita,” in a plain, effec- 
tive arrangement for two players. 

Forest Rose (Waldréschen). Nocturne. 


Th. Ocsten. 35 


A very pleasing, melodious piece in the Tremolo 
style, which, like the ‘*Alpine bells” of the same com- 
poser, lately issued, will find a large circle of ad- 
mirers. 


Books. 
Army Drum anv Fire Boor. 50 


This work contains complete instructions for full 
Camp Duty ; the Reveille, the Tattoo, Calls and Beats 
used in the U. 8. Service, with Engravings, Illustra- 
ting the use of the Drum ; and a choice collection of 
National, Patriotic and other Music, all the Bugler's 
Call for Infantry and Skirmishers. It is edited by 
Keach, Burnitt and Cassidy, and recommended by 
the late Edward Kendall as the most thorough work 
of the kind. It is already adopted throughout the 
country and is universally recommended to all desir- 
ing either Instructions or Music for the Drum and 
Fife. Asa correct book for Camp Service it cannot 
be excelled, if, indeed, equalled, and its use invaria- 
bly leads tothe greatest proficiency in the use of 
these instruments. 





Music sy Mam.—Music is sent by mail, the expense bei 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance wil fi 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 


supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
- thousand 


ounce. This applies to any distance under three 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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